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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 
COLOGNE CATHEDRAL—THE MANNERCHOR — BONN— 
BEETHOVEN—STUDENTS’ SONGS—MAYENCE AND ITS 
MILITARY BANDS. 


* A blending of all beauties; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crags, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells.” 


So sang the Poet of the Rhine. And to the 
lover of music, as well, the region of this charm- 
ing river is full of interest. Cologne, and, in- 
separable from its name, its solemn Cathedral, in 
itself a Symphony, claims our first regard. This 
was the first cathedral, properly so called, that I 
saw; and it was also the last, for, after visiting 
every Dom and church within the sphere of my 
pilgrimage among the cities of the Continent, I 
returned to this, as the purest in architecture, 
and most satisfactory and complete of them all, 
fragmentary and unfinished as it is. A glowing 
description of it has been given in a recent num- 
ber of this Journal (by the Diarist Abroad I 


opine); it would be presumption in me to attempt 


another. 

I arrived at Cologne in the gray of the morn- 
ing, after a tedious night-ride from Brussels. On 
alighting, I heard the music of the Cathedral 
bells floating in the clear air. I lost no time in 
tracing these sounds to their source. I longed to 
take my first look at the venerable pile with the 
coming in of day. It was pleasant thus to greet 
it, before the city was awake and while it 
was yet wrapped in the mystery of twilight. 
Gradually, and almost imperceptibly, it unfolded 
itself to my vision in the dim light, revealing its 
vast proportions individually at first, till, at length, 
as the sun appeared, it stood forth in its full 
grandeur and glory—at the same time a ruin and 
a wonder of Art. 





Ilow significant, on the top of the unfinished 
tower, is the huge crane, with its giant arm up- 
lifted to heaven as though invoking aid for the 
completion of the work! And thus it has stood 
and prayed ever since the workmen ceased to 
build centuries ago. In fitting mood to receive 
impressions, I entered within the building, just as 
the early Mass had closed. I caught only the 
last strains of the music, and the echo of voices 
and instruments which lingered among the arches 
of the lofty roof, long after the original sounds 
had ceased—the remembrance of which to me 
now is as the music of dreams. I was informed 
that the orchestral Mass, as performed here on 
Sundays and festal days, is still considered the 
finest in Germany. 

CHORLEY, in his “ Modern German Music,” 
has given an excellent account of the perform- 
ances of the Liedertafel Societies of the Rhine 
and its vicinity, among which that at Cologne 
stands pre-eminent. I had the good fortune to 
hear the Cologne Society (Kélner Médnner-Ge- 
sang- Verein) under most favorable circumstances, 
at the Hanover-Square Rooms, in London. It 
was represented by eighty select voices—its full 
complement being twice that number—under the 
direction of Herr Franz Wesper. Their per- 
formances, it seemed to me, were as near per- 
fection as is possible. It was the Ultima Thule 
of sensuous music; beautiful in its breathing 


pianissimo—startling in its sudden contrasts of 


thundering sforzando—surpassing all instruments 
in purity of intonation—imitating all sounds in 
nature successfully—recalling by mysterious asso- 
ciations the pleasant memories of a life time. 
The Programme for this occasion, I find by re- 
ferring to my notes, contained among other pieces, 


the prize songs sung at Brussels, in 1845, of ZoLL- 
NER, REICHARDT, and MENDELSSOHN ; a Sere- 
nade from Mendelssohn’s posthumous works, deli- 
ciously given, with all the swells and diminuendos 
that might be supposed to attend such music of a 


breezy night; the “Song of the Sword,” with 
chorus, by C. M. von WEBER; a stirring battle 
song (vehemently encored); a comic song and 
chorus, Der Steckbrief, by KuCKEN, which gained 
the prize for this Association at Dusseldorf, in 
1830; lastly the chorus, Das Kirchlein by T. 
BECKEN, in which the vibration of distant bells 
is imitated with astonishing accuracy, calling to 
mind the silvery music heard of a calm evening 
in summer on the shores of the Lake of Como. 
In some of their pieces was introduced a solo, 
duet or trio, with vocal accompaniment, substi- 
tuting human tones for instruments, with such 
effect as might be supposed to be born of an 
orchestra of olian Harps. Here, as in other 
instances I have mentioned, I could not but feel 





the influence of numbers, when skilfully “ih 
commanding, in the pianissimo passages, an abso- 
lute hush and silence of sound. The effect of all 
this class of music must depend mainly on the 
management of its chiaro ’scuro. Indeed, it aims 
at this. Durch das Schéne stets das Gute, “ Let 
the Good always be attained by the Beautiful,” is 
the motto of the Cologne Society. It will apply 
appropriately to them all. 

But however perfect in its kind, such music is 
far from satisfactory. It lacks variety, and like all 
other attempts with an assemblage of voices or 
instruments of the same family, wants strength 
and character. And so its influence must needs 
be short-lived and its fruits questionable. 

In the afternoon of a dull day I went by the 
train eighteen miles to Bonn. Bonn :—birth-place 
of BEeTnoveEN! I had anticipated great satis- 
faction in visiting this consecrated spot. After 
all, the pleasure is not without its alloy. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Scripture is fulfilled, as to the 
honor of the prophet in his own country. Not 
but that all Germany has been long awake to the 
fame of her greatest genius; but the city that 
gave him birth seems the last to recognize her 
own honor. Why else do we find, in the church- 
yard, laudations of the historian and the scholar, 
and no mention of the great composer—and in 
the Minster hard by, not so much as a tablet in 
memoriam? NirBuHR and SCHLEGEL are epi- 
taphed here, and their names perpetuated by 
Ravucu. The remains of Beethoven still rest in 
an obscure cemetery outside the walls of Vienna. 
Ten years since, it is true, a bronze statue was 
raised with much ceremony in the public square. 
But it was achieved only with infinite effort, and 
after many delays, by the admirers of Beethoven 
in distant parts of the land, headed by the inde- 
fatigable Liszt. It stands in the centre of 
the little platz, close by the Minster. It repre- 
sents him tablet in hand, with face upraised, full 
of inspiration. On the plinth is this simple in- 
scription : 

LupwiG VON BEETHOVEN. 
Geb. zu Bonn. 
MDCCLXX. 

I strolled through the Rhein Gasse to view the 
little old house where he was born, thence back 
to the church, and to the organ loft into which 
the young Beethoven was wont to steal, at night- 
fall, and give vent to his struggling soul in music. 

Returning at evening through the narrow, un- 
lighted streets, I heard the clinking of glasses 
and shouting and uproarous singing of the stu- 
dents in their Kneips. Singing! No sounds 
from human throats could well be imagined more 
dissonant and hideous. In my present mood they 
rasped on my ears like the filing of saws. During 
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the time of my stay in Bonn, many pilgrims from 
all lands came and went. But the most of them 
made more haste to go down into the vault under 
the old church on the summit of the Kreutzberg, 
a mile from the town, and look upon the leathery 
faces of the dead monks, who lie in open coffins, 
in cowl and cassock, just as they were buried cen- 
turies ago—than to seek out the memorials of the 
dead Beethoven. 

To one going up stream, as Zenophon might 
say in Saxon, the glories of the Rhine commence 
at Bonn. Murray vouches for this, and here as 
elsewhere, he is authority. Many, however, still 
insist on creeping up to this point in the lumber- 
ing, flat-bottomed craft of Holland, thus spoiling 
sadly ‘their preconceived idea of the charms of 
the German rivers. Two days were employed 
in making the ascent from Bonn to Mayence, 
and it sufficed me to climb up some half-dozen of 
the castle-crowned promontories on its banks, 
and gain a passing acquaintance with the more 
important features of the scenery. For this, 
even, I was looked upon as a lazy plodder by my 
more eager companions du voyage, who were 
bound, in all events, to put a hundred miles be- 
hind them between sun and sun, be it where it 
might or by whatever mode of travel. 

Mayence, being the chief town of the German 
‘Confederation, is garrisoned by both Prussian 
and Austrian troops, in equal numbers. Con- 
nected with these were .the finest military bands 
I heard in Europe. Their barracks are in close 
proximity. Naturally there exists an intense 
rivalry in all the departments of the service. 
Nowhere are the effects of this more noticeable 
than in their band music. The Austrian band 
numbered eighty instruments — the Prussian 
sixty. Instead of discarding, they have particu- 
larly cherished all those soft and pleasing auxil- 
iaries, which are so carefully ignored in the ill- 
judged collections of sounding brass that parade 
the streets of our cities. As members of one 
family the wood and the brass are bound with a 
complete unity, the former not disdaining the aid 
of oboes and bassoons, or the cumbrous serpent 
—the latter cherishing with a tender interest 
the despised bugle and mellow-voiced horns. 
These bands perform in the open air, for the ben- 
efit of the public, on stated days in the week, 
alternating with each other. 

Hearing them, also, at a distance in a still 
night, I felt that irresistible saddening influence 
to which Chorley alludes as singularly connected 
with military music. On this point, in his “ His- 
tory of Modern German Music,” speaking of the 
famous serenade by four hundred wind instru- 
ments, with which the Queen was welcomed 
at the Briihl Palace, on the frontiers of Prussia, 
in 1845, he says: “That which our unisonal 
Chant of Charity Children in St. Paul’s did by 
Haydn, this serenade at Briihl did by me—pro- 
duced the strongest emotion of nervous pleasure 
which I have ever experienced from music, an 
emotion that drew tears when assuredly there 
was nothing, either in the scene or the serenade, 
to cause weeping.” “It would be interesting,” 
he continues, “ were some profound and poetical 
analysist to aid us in considering why the sound 
of military—or, as the Germans call it, harmony- 
music—should so often be intensely, lusciously 
melancholy; even when the theme is proudest 
and most triumphant./ This can be no result of 
association, since it cn be produced by examples 








as wide apart in character as the slow movement 
to the Freyschiitz Overture—as that dread yet 
brilliant burst of sound with which, in Weber’s 
overture to ‘The Ruler of the Spirits, the sub- 
ject is enunciated when it is repeated for the 
second time—as the Trio of the Minuetto in 
Beethoven’s A major Symphony—as, (to return 
tomy immediate subject,) those rapid and ani- 
mated pas redoublés or ‘defile marches,’ with 
which the superb band assembled at Briihl made 
the court of that little shabby old palace ring and 
re-echo. The theory of inherent sadness, or the 
reverse, in certain musical sounds or keys, is 
hardly a safe one. A bassoon, dreariest of 
ghostly drones, when employed by a MEYER- 
BEER in the cloister scene of Robert le Diable, to 
accompany the unhallowed resurrection of the 
frail sisters of St. Rosalie—shall become a hu- 
morous, nay, almost a brisk heightener of some 
scene of boors’ mirth, if it be rightly taken in 
hand by another composer. HANDEL in his 
‘Dead Marches’—particularly that fine one in 
‘Samson’—shall evoke deeper and _ grander 
solemnity through the medium of a common ma- 
jor key, than Sponr can do when, for expres- 
sion’s sake, he uses five, six, or seven flats minor ! 
Possibly nothing is to be given for effects so 
totally disproportioned to their causes; but the 
Masters of Music have found them by instinct, 
and have known where to give the last enhance- 
ment of pleasure to their most festive composi- 
tions, by mellow tints and pensive glories, such as 
are analogous (if Fancy may be allowed a flight) 
to the splendors of the burning west at evening 
—how magnificent and how rich—how tender, 
also, and how sad!” And in a marginal note, he 
adds: “It is possible that I may have a reader or 
two to whom the above may seem something 
more than a mere rhapsody—striking the chord 
of sympathies which they may have felt, without 
expressing them.” 

I have quoted thus at length from the volumes 
above mentioned, because I have many times ex- 
perienced and wondered at the emotion produced 
under similar circumstances, and which I do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere portrayed. 

And while on this subject, let me again ex- 
press the hope that, by some means, our own 
military bands may be induced so to modify their 
faulty organization as to recall, if only in part, 
those melodic members in wood and brass, which 
give to out-door music, in great measure, its pecu- 
liar charm. #*, 








(From Willis’s Musical World.) 


Sketch of Theodore Eisfeld. 


The complimentary concert to be given to Mr. 
ErsFELp by the Philharmonic Society, suggests 
some little gathering of this gentleman’s laurels : 
at least such facts in his career thus far as will 
show what he has accomplished in the world. 

At the age of eighteen Mr. Eisfeld was Con- 
ductor of an Operatic Company (Director Santo) 
giving performances at such German towns as 
possess no regular opera, viz; Halberstadt, Bal- 
lenstadt, Bernburg (residence of the Duke of 
Anhalt Bernburg) Erfurt, Gottingen, Halle, ete., 
etc. Two years afterward he was engaged as 
Conductor at the Court Theatre of the Duke of 
Nassau in Wiesbaden, where during three years 
he conducted forty-five different operas, German, 
Italian, French; also one English, The Gipsy’s 
Warning; Mr. Eisfeld being at that time the 
youngest conductor of any Court-Theatre. Sing- 
ers of high standing came under his baton during 
this period. Mlle. Anna Zerr, (then in her prime,) 





Jenny Lutzer, Mad. Hasselt, Kathinka Evers 
(now prima donna in Rio Janeiro), Mad. Fischer 
Achten, Mad. Diehl, and Messrs. Wild, Reichel, 
Breiting, Pischeck, Staudigl, and during the sea- 
son of 1841 Signor Rubini, Signora Persiani, 
Sign. Nigri, ete., all of whom sang at the Court 
Theatre. He also conducted concerts for such 
men as Franz Liszt, Ole Bull, (then a great lion,) 
Sivori, Clara Novello, Anna Bishop, Chas. Hallé, 
Dreyschock, Parish Alvars, Mad. Dulcken and 
many others. 

On the expiration of a contract for three years, 
Mr. Eisfeld left Wiesbaden for Paris. Provided 
with the best introductory letters from the Court 
of Nassau to several persons of distinction, he 
was soon very much engaged as teacher in the 
very first houses of Paris. 

After two months’ sojourn here, he accepted an 
engagement as chef d’orchestre of the very popu- 
lar concerts then known under thegame Concerts 
Vivienne; the locality being Rue Vivienne, near 
the Boulevards. The orchestra was composed of 
fifty-four performers ; a great many pupils of the 
Conservatoire amongst them. The celebrated 
obée player, Mr. Lavigne (of Jullien’s orchestra) 
was engaged for solos, and there were several 
other artists of the same calibre. These concerts 
taking place every night, Mr. E. conducted more 
than six hundred during his engagement in Paris. 

In the summer of 1845, Mr. E. accepted an in- 
vitation as an assistant at the inauguration of Beet- 
hoven’s monument at Bonn. Being once more on 
the Rhine he went to Wiesbaden. His Highness 
the Duke, here proposed an engagement to him, 
viz: to be in Naples at the beginning of October ; 
to join his mother-in-law, the Grand Duchess 
Helen from Russia, in order to give musical in- 
struction to the Princess Mary, her daughter ; to 
travel with them through Italy and Sicily, and, 
returning to St. Petersburg to form a private 
orchestra of about twenty first rate musicians, to 
be conducted by himself. 

It can be easily understood that for such a sit- 
uation Mr. Eisfeld was very willing to give up 
Paris. He hurried back to that city, sold his 
furniture, ete., and embarked at Marseilles for 
Naples. 

After having waited for the Russian Princesses 
more than two months, (which were pleasantly 
spent in ascending the Vesuvius, visiting Portici, 

erculaneum, Pompeii, Islands of Ischia, Procida, 
etc. etc.,) Mr. Eisfeld was informed by the Hol- 
land Ambassador, Mr. Meuricoffre, that on account 
of family matters the Grand Duchess had returned 
to St. Petersburg, and did not intend to come to 
Naples. 

ortunately Mr. E. had saved sufficient money 
while he was in Paris, and he concluded as he was 
in Italy he would seek his own improvement in 
paining the Italian method of teaching singing, 
earning the language, and the proper perform- 
ance of Italian music generally. His intimacy 
with Signor Saverio Mercadante, the celebrated 
Composer and Director of the Conservatoire, was 
of inestimable value to him. Signor Lillo, Signori 
Mercadante, Florimo, Mr. Maaricoffre, Mr. Hen- 
selt and other persons of musical influence in 
Naples, wanted him to establish himself there, and 
to be engaged as capo d'orchestra (exclusively 
for the production of the master works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, etc.) at the Conservatoire. 
But, the Conservatoire being under the control of 
the order of Jesuits, and Mr. E. being a Protestant, 
and not willing to change his faith, this engage- 
ment could not be effected. 

In the Summer of 1846 Mr. E. went to Rome, 
where he was elected Honorary Member and Pro- 
fessor at. the Academy of Santa Cecilia. Mr. 
Eisfeld is thus a bona fide Professor of music. 
With an introductory letter to Rossini, (from the 
old poet, Signor Giacomo Ferretti, who had writ- 
ten many libretti for Rossini,) he went to Bologna, 
and met in the great composer’s house a most 
friendly welcome. Visiting Florence, Padua and 
Venice, Mr. Eisfeld resided for a long time in 
Milan on account of the Conservatoire. Here he 
became acquainted with Strakosch, the pianist, 
who at that time was studying singing with the in- 
tention of going upon the stage. 

In the autumn of the same year Mr. Eisfeld 
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returned through Switzerland to Germany and 
paying his respects to the Duke of Nassau claim- 
ed an indemnity for the unsuccessful call to Naples. 
The above mentioned engagement for St. Peters- 
burg being still open, and the Grand Duchess 
staying at Ischl in Tyrol, the Duke of Nassau im- 
mediately seat a letter in Mr. Eisfeld’s behalf. 
The answer, a very favorable one, intimated that 
Mr. Eisfeld should be in Stettin by the middle of 
November, in order to embark there for St. 
Petersburg. A few days before he took leave of 
his friends at Wiesbaden, he was instructed by an 
express from the Duke that a courier had just ar- 
rived from Vienna with the tidings of the sudden 
death of the Princess Marie, daughter of the 
Grand Duchess Helen. 

The Duke of Nassau started immediately for 
Vienna, but left word with the intendant of the 
Theatre that it was his wish to reinstate Mr. Eis- 
feld as soon as it could be arranged, in his former 
position, with a contract for life. 

In order to be near at hand Mr. Eisfeld made 
his residence at Elberfeld, where he conducted at 
the Theatre and gave private lessons. 

The revolution of 1848 compelled the Duke of 
Nassau to leave Wiesbaden and give up his Court 
Theatre: and thus Mr. E.’s hopes were again 
frustrated: this first suggesting the idea of leaving 
his country and trying his fortune in America. 

This account of Mr. Eisfeld’s antecedents 
proves that, unlike most other conductors in this 
city who have begun their conducting on this side 
the Atlantic, he was a conductor of reputation, in 
Germany, France and Italy before he came among 
us. Since his residence in New York we have 
heard many good things under Mr. Eisfeld’s baton : 
viz., The Oratorios of the Messiah, St. Paul, and 
Elijah: a memorable performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s music to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
with reading of Shakespeare’s play by Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble; Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s farewell con- 
certs and many other fine performances. For the 
last five years, he has invariably been elected 
Conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts and in 
twemy-seven Public Soirées, given during five 
seasons, he has acquainted the real lovers of good 
music with a large treasure of Classical Cham- 
ber-music. 





Translated for this Journal. 
Beethoven's Instrumental Music. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF E. T. A. HOFFMANN, 


Ought we not, whenever Music is spoken of as 
an independent Art, to apply this only to Instru- 
mental Music, which, disdaining all aid, all ad- 
mixture of another Art (Poetry), gives the pur- 
est expression to the peculiar nature of this Art, 
which it alone can thoroughly interpret ? Music 
is the most romantic of all the Arts; one could 
almost say the only truly romantic one, for its 
only fault is the Infinite. The lyre of Orpheus 
opened the gates of Orcus. Music opens to man 
an unknown realm, a world which has nothing in 
common with the outer world of sense which sur- 
rounds him, and in which he leaves behind him 
all definite feelings, to give himself up to an irre- 
pressible longing. 

Have you ever had any idea of this peculiar 
nature, you poor instrumental composers, who 
have worn yourselves out in attempts to repre- 
sent certain sensations, and even events ?—How 
then could it enter your heads to treat this Art, 
which is so directly opposite to the Plastic, in a 
plastic manner? Your sunrises, your thunder- 
storms, your Battailles des trois empereurs were 
certainly laughable aberrations, and have deserv- 
edly been punished with total oblivion. 

In Song, where Poetry, by words, designates 
definite emotions, the magic power of Music acts 
like the wondrous Elixir of the philosophers, a 
few drops of which would make the simplest bev- 
erage most rich and delicious. All the passions, 








love, hate, anger, despair, ete.—as depicted in 
Opera—are clothed by Music with the rosy halo 
of romance, and even that which we have our- 
selves experienced, when beheld under this as- 
pect, bears us aloft from life into the realm of the 
Infinite. 

Such is the magic power of music, and, as it 
grows more and more mighty, it must burst every 
bond of any other Art. 

It is certainly not only because the means of 
expression, (such as improvement in instruments, 
or greater virtuosity of performers) have been 
by degrees much facilitated, that composers of 
genius have been led to raise instrumental music 
to its present height; this is only the result of a 
deeper, more earnest recognition of the peculiar 
essence of music at which they have arrived. 

Mozart and Haypn, the creators of the pre- 
sent style of instrumental music, first showed us 
this art in its full glory ; he who, on first behold- 
ing it there, fixed upon it his gaze of earnest 
love, and penetrated into the remotest depths of 
its being, was—BEETHOVEN! The instrumental 
compositions of all the three masters resemble 
each other in the romantic spirit which they 
breathe, because‘of their like fervent grasping of 
the peculiar essence of the Art; but in character 
their compositions are quite distinct. In those of 
Haydn, the expression of a cheerful, childlike 
spirit prevails throughout. His Symphonies lead 
us over interminable green meadows, into a gay 
and merry throng of human beings. Young men 
and maidens whirl past us in the mazes of the 
dance, laughing children, peeping from behind 
trees and rose-bushes, mischievously pelt each 
other with flowers. A life of love, of happiness, 
of eternal youth, as before sin was known; no 
pain, no sorrow, only a sweet, pensive longing for 
a beloved image, which, hovering at a distance in 
the gleam of the sunset clouds, comes no nearer, 
neither disappears; and, as long as it is there, 
suffers no night to fall, for it is itself the sunset 
glow, which illumines hill and vale. 

Mozart leads us to the depths of the spirit-world. 
Fear wraps us round, but it is without pain, more 
a sense of the Infinite. Love and sadness re- 
sound from sweet spirit-voices; night rises with a 
bright glow, and with unspeakable longing we 
pursue the forms which, enticingly motioning us 
to join their ranks, float among the clouds in the 
eternal dance of the spheres. (Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E flat, known by the name of the Song 
of the Swan). 

So, too, Beethoven’s instrumental music opens 
to us the realm of the Infinite and Immeasureable. 
Fiery gleams dart through the deep night that 
pervades it, and we behold gigantic shadows, 
which heave up and down, enwrap us closer and 
closer, and destroy us, but not the pain of the 
unceasing longing, in which every delight which 
sprang up so quickly, with jubilant tones, is 
merged and absorbed. And it is only in this 
pain, which, consuming but not destroying love, 
hope, joy, would fain burst asunder our bosom 
with the full chord of all the passions, that we 
live on, and become rapt spirit-seers. 

Romantic taste is rare, rarer still romantic 
talent; hence it is that there are so few who are 
able to strike the lyre whose tones unlock the 
wondrous realm of the Romantic. 

Haydn offers us a romantic conception of the 
human in human life; he is more fathomable, 





more comprehensible to the multitude. 


Mozart appeals more to the superhuman, the 
marvellous, that dwells in the inner being of man. 

Beethoven’s music sets in motion the levers of 
fear, of awe, of horror, of pain, and wakens just 
that infinite longing which is the essence of the 
Romantic. He is, consequently, a purely roman- 
tic composer; and may this not be the reason 
that he is less successful in vocal music, which 
does not admit of the character of indefinite 
longing, but only represents, by words, definite 
emotions, as experienced in the realm of the 


Infinite ? 
{To be continued.] 


Hine Arts. 
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The New Museum in ‘Berlin. 
I. 

The city of Berlin contains, as is well known, 
fewer great works both of ancient and mediaval Art 
than most of the other capitals of Europe. But to 
make amends for this, those which she possesses are 
arranged in the most skilful manner, so as to dis- 
play them to the best advantage, and at the same 
time afford unequalled opportunity for studying the 
styles of different schools and masters. ‘This is es- 
pecially the case with the gallery of paintings. The 
collection of ancient vases, coins, gems, &c., in the 
Antiquarium is very rich in itself, and equally well 
arranged. It is in ancient statuary that the old Ber- 
lin Museum is most meagre, and it was perhaps the 
consciousness of this deficiency that gave rise to the 
project of a new museum,—which should give in 
connection with the old museum, what this alone fails 
to do,—a complete history of Art. 

When the stranger in Berlin has passed up the 
street which contains nearly all there is beautiful and 
characteristic in the city, “ Unter der Linden,” from 
the Brandenburg Gate (that brick and plaster imita- 
tion of the Propyloea, with improved architecture and 
enlarged size), by the magnificent monument of 
Frederick the Great, the elegant University, the hand- 
some Opera House, the tasteful Arsenal,to the Schloss 
Briicke (Palace bridge) with its eight marble statues, 
he has a view before him scarcely surpassed in Eu- 
rope. The massive palace surmounted by a not un- 
graceful dome, is happily placed at such an angle to 
the street as to be full in sight for some distance 
back. At the left is the Lust Garten (Pleasure 
Garden,) with its fountains, its grass plats, and its 
rows of acacias, and beyond, the Old Museum, front- 
ing South. It isa handsome building, planned by 
Schinkel, with a fine colonnade in front, adorned 
with statuary,—Kiss’s Amazon, the companion to 
which is not yet placed, a statue of Schinkel, &c.— 
and with allegorical frescoes under the colonnade, by 
Schinkel and Cornelius, which look very well at a 
distance, but which I have never yet known any one 
to take the trouble to study out. This building con- 
tains the three departments above mentioned. The 
Picture Gallery, the Gallery of Antiques, and the 
Antiquarium. The New Museum is a continuation 
of this to the North, connected with it by an arch, 
and is intended ultimately to extend ag far as the 
river. At present it isa long building of elegant 
form and tastefully adorned, built by the architect 
Stiiler. It is of three stories, and the main entrance 
is on the Eastern side, where one high hall (called 
the Treppenhaus) rises from the ground floor to a 
height above the rest of the building, in the manner 
of a clerestory. The present temporary entrance 
is under the arch which connects it with the Old 
Museum. On entering we see the signs of incom- 
pleteness. The unfinished passage-way is half-filled 
with new works of Art,—plaster casts bundled up in 
straw and matting,—waiting for their places to be 
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cents,)—a fee which goes to the workmen, we step 
into the 
Hart or NortHERN ANTIQUITIES, 


Which occupies the southeastern end of the lower 
floor. The cabinets in this hall contain an extensive 
collection of old German, Scandinavian and Sclav- 
onic relics,—vases, battle-axes, rude neck ornaments, 
and the like. The walls are covered with paintings 
representing scenes in German mythology, mostly 
taken from the Edda. Without especial study it 
would be impossible to describe these paintings,— 
which have besides less merit than those in other 
parts of the building. We pass on, therefore, and 
after crossing the lower story of the Treppenhaus, 
enter the 
Eoyptran Mvsevum, 
The great pride of the edifice, to which we will 
devote considerable space. In quantity and variety 
of Egyptian remains this collection is inferior to that 
of London, and perhaps one or two others, but de- 
rives its value from its elegant arrangement, its ac- 
curate paintings of Egyptian life and scenery, and 
the vividness and completeness with which every 
form of Egyptian Art is represented. The original 
collection made by Passalaequa and added to by Min- 
utoli, Drovetti and others, was formerly in the Mon- 
bijou Palace. It was largely increased through the 
treasures procured by the Prussian expedition of 
1843, under the direction of Prof. Lepsius, and by 
subsequent purchases, and removed to this building. 
The first object seen on entering the small vestibule 
is a graceful sandstone pillar from the island of 
Phyle, of the palm-tree form. Turning to the right, 
we enter 
Tue Eoyrtran Court. 

This represents the principal Court in the temple 
of Karnak. It is an oblong form, open above, and 
surrounded by a colonnage of six columns on each 
side and four at each end, sixteen in all. These col- 
umns imitate the lotos blossom in form, and are 
painted in nearly exact imitation of the original at 
Thebes. On the shaft of each is painted one of the 
divinities of Egypt, recognized by his peculiar sym- 
bols and by the name attached, who is receiving 
offerings. ‘The entablature, rising above the columns 
within, contains an inscription in hieroglyphics to 
the praise of the king, Frederick William IV., by 
whom the structure was erected. Atthe further end 
of. the court are two colossal sitting statues. The 
one on the visitor's right represents Sesurtesen I., the 
second king of the 12th Dynasty, who reigned more 
than 2000 years before Christ. This statue is in 
great part a restoration, but in the part which is gen- 
uine,-—the right leg and the throne,—we have one of 
the most interesting remains of a very flourishing 
period of Egyptian Art. The leg is remarkable for 
its vigorous workmanship and anatomical correct- 
ness. ‘The companion to this statue is one of Ram- 
ses II.,—the Sesostris of the Greeks, “the king 
who knew not Joseph,”(?) who reigned in the 14th 
century before Christ. This statue is of equal size 
to its fellow, but in nearly perfect preservation. In 
the middle of this hall stands an altar of sandstone, 
and of temple form, which was brought from Mount 
Barkal, the Meroe of Herodotus. It stands between 
two crouching rams of red granite, symbols of 
Amon-Ra, the one on the left brought also from 
Mount Barkal, but originally placed in Thebes, the 
Other an exact copy of this by Berlin artists. The 
walls about this hall, in a sort of corridor outside 
the columns, are painted with views of different 
places and temples in Egypt and Ethiopia, under 
which are on each side rows of grave-stones, (steles,} 
some square, some round, some pointed, some temple 
form, representing in different manners the deceased 
with his family bringing offerings to Osiris and Anu- 
bis, or himself receiving offerings from his relatives. 
This beautiful court forms the centre around which 











the others are grouped. At the left is 
Tue Historicat Hau. 


The walls of this room are covered with paintings, 
copies of paintings actually found, and belonging to 
every period of Egyptian history. Here we see an 
interesting scene, a king of the 12th Dynasty receiv- 
ing a group of strangers, thirty-seven in number,— 
perhaps the forerunners of the Hyksos,—who are led 
to him by an officer of the court. Further on is 
Ramses II., riding proudly in a chariot,—his enemies 
fleeing before him or crushed beneath his wheels. 
Next comesa sea-battle,—the ships painted one above 
another after the manner of Egyptian perspective,— 
the brownish red Egyptians fighting with their higher 
colored enemies, and below a triumphant crew lead- 
ing along their prisoners. Under this is a row of 
captives,—their features, color and dress distinguish 
most successfully their various nationalities. At the 
other end of the room the fat, unwieldy monarchs of 
the Ethiopian dynasties (25th) and near them pic- 
tures in the ornamented, half-Greek style of the Ptol- 
emaic period. At the south end of this hall is the 
sitting statue (half restored.) of the beautiful and 
ambitious Queen Regent Ramaka Hatasu,— the 
Catherine of Egypt,—who governed in the name of 
her brother Thothmes IIL, until on arriving at ma- 
turity he seized the power from her hands. She sits 
under a graceful wooden canopy, built and adorned 
in Egyptian style. The sculptures of this room are 
of considerable interest, especially the fragment of a 
square column brought from the grave of Sethos 
I, father of Ramses IL, in Bab-el-Moluk. His 
name containing the name of a hated divinity,—Set, 
(Satan?) or Typhon,—has been in every instance 
half-chiselled out in later time. A small room ad- 
joining this hall contains a valuable collection of de- 
motic papyri, and in an alcove at the window some 
large sun-burnt bricks mixed with straw. ‘Following 
to the left we enter the back part of the Egyptian 
Court, supported by columns of the shape of lotus- 
buds. In the background is a colossal sitting statue 
in limestone of Horus, the last king of the 18th 
Dynasty. On the walls are arranged a number of 
hieroglyphic and hieratic papyri, and above these. 
paintings illustrating the daily life of the Egyptians. 
Continuing to the right, we come to the 

Hatt or Tomas, 


One of the most interesting in the collection. It 
contains several of the stone sepulchres found in the 
neighborhood of the pyramids of Ghizeh, and be- 
longing to the period of the fourth and fifth dynasties, 
that is, about 3000 years before Christ. In the cen- 
tre of the room stands the doorway of a tomb of 
very antique style, consisting of two square pillars 
and a_ soffit of sandstone, inscribed with the names 
of kings, among them the builder of the greatest pyr- 
amid, Cheops or Chufu,—of which kings the deceased 
was a prophet. The colors on the hieroglyphics, al- 
though in great part crumbled off, are very distinct. 
This doorway is especially interesting as showing the 
simple early form of rock architectare, already con- 
siderably developed beyond the first rude entrances. 
This still simpler earlier form is found in a tomb in 
the corner of the room, hardly noticed on account of 
its simplicity, but containing within valuable inscrip- 
tions. Opposite to this, at the side of the first, is a 
very old tomb, with a peculiar doorway with rounded 
soffit; and opposite the first a sepulchre with simple 
entrance, but remarkable for the tastefully orna- 
mented panelling on its side,—for the most part a 
copy. All these belong to the earliest period of 
Egyptian history of which we have contemporaneous 
monuments; but the elegance of the ornaments, the 
fineness of the workmanship, and the full develop- 
ment of the hieroglyphic system all testify to the 
astonishing height of civilization Egypt had at that 
time already reached. A little crouching figure of 
granite in this room is the oldest piece of statuary 


_life of the Egyptians. 





known; and a broken crumbling limestone obelisk 
about two feet high the oldest obelisk. At one of 
the windows are ‘two shapeless pieces of granite, 
containing inscriptions, which aided Prof. Lepsius in 
establishing by most ingenious and satisfactory argu- 
ments the historical character of the 12th Dynasty. 
They are records of the height to which the Nile rose 
in the years inscribed upon them, and one of them 
bears the name of Amenemhe III., who built the 
labyrinth and digged the Moeris Lake. One of the 
most valuable articles in this room is a large lime- 
stone sarcophagus in an unfinished state. The hie- 


roglyphics upon it are partly painted, partly drawn 
in outline, and partly written on the smooth stone in 
so cursive characters as to approach very nearly the 
style of hieratic writing. The colors on this are as 
A few steps further 


bright as if laid on yesterday. 
we come to 


Tue Myrnoroeicat HA. 


This hall extends on the east side of the Egyptian 
court, corresponding to the Historical Hall on the 
west side. The floor is filled for the most part with 
sarcophagi of various material, shape and size, not 
far from thirty in all. In several the mummies are 
still lying, other mummies lie open wrapped in most 
careful and costly manner. The wall paintings in 
this room represent Egyptian mythology, and on the 
ceiling are a number of astronomical paintings, 
among others the Zodiac of Denderah. Cabinets 
along the wall, as in the Historical Hall, contain 
small objects connected with the worship and the 
W. F. A. 





Musical Gonrespondence. 
From NEW YORK. 

May 9.—The presence of “J. s. p.” has relieved 
me for a couple of weeks from the duties of a cor- 
respondent. But before resuming let me correct a 
somewhat vexatious typographical error in my last 
communication, which made me speak of the dancing 
expressed by William Tell, whereas I wrote the 
daring. As Tell (at least in the opera) does not 
dance, the expression has seemed singular to some of 
your New York readers. 

Niblo’s was crowded on Friday evening on occa- 
sion of a “grand rehearsal” of the La GRANGE 
troupe for which tickets had been sent to everybody 
who was anybody, and given out at Hall’s music 
store to everybody who was nobody. ‘The “Barber” 
was “rehearsed,” that is, performed in concert cos- 
tume. The cast was as,follows: Rosina, Mme. Dr 
La Grance; Count Almaviva, Lorini; Figaro, 
More tr; Dr. Bartolo, Rovere, and Basilio, Ma- 
RINI. 

Mme. De la Grange (or rather Mme. de Stanko- 
vitch, her present name) is a lady who is evidently 
perfectly at home upon the stage. Her whole auf- 
tritt (I can’t think of an English word) is that of an 
actress. With this is combined a voice of very large 
compass, which though not very powerful, is pleas- 
ant and used to the best advantage. Indeed, she 
has a wonderful execution, and in the piece which 
was interpolated in the music lesson, she showed 
her art to very great advantage. She was enthusi- 
astically received. 

Signor Morelli has a very penetrating and power- 
ful (though not very full) baritone voice. His acting 
is somewhat exaggerated. .The other artists are al- 
ready known to your readers. Lorini, by the way, 
hardly sang and did not act at all. 

This troupe was to give its first public perform- 
ance on Monday night. But in the morning it was 
announced that they had been engaged by the 
Academy and would appear there. This is an ex- 
cellent move. The Academy is managed for the pur- 
pose of giving us good opera; the other troupe would 
have been managed by the mere speculators at) 
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brought them out, only to make money for them- 
selves. But they would not have done it, at least 
not in New York. It is best for both parties and the 
public that the “Grand Junction” should take place. 
The Academy has now a very large troupe, both of 
solo and chorus singers. The “ Prophet,” and Mas- 
aniello have been in preparation for a little while, 
but will now probably be postponed. Zi Trovatore 
was given again on Friday and Monday evenings tg 
full houses. And here I would just beg leave to 
quote the following commencemefit of the critique 
of the Dispatch on that opera: 

Mr. Titian Raphael Correggio Rubens Spriggins, the 
world-renowned and unequalled young artist of the new 
and flourshing city of Hudson, New Jersey, a short time 
since completed a grand historical painting of the “ Tak- 
ing of Coney Island.” It was a work executed to the 
order of the substantial and well-to-do Ex-Alderman 
Sirloin of Delancy street, the great patron of the fine arts 
and literature. The Ex-Alderman was not a little proud 
of the ¢abloo, as he called it, and one day asked the opin- 
ion of our friend R—, the artist and critic, upon the sub- 
ject; “Excellent,” exclaimed R., “ that frame 1s beauti- 
fully gilt, could not have cost less than 90 or 100 dollars.” 

Here we might stop, and call our critique on “ 7’rovatore”’ 
complete. The management has paid a fabulous amount 
for the frame. A series of night scenes are put into 
beautifully gilted surroundings. These frames consist of 
some three or four scenes in Allegri’s very best style, of 
a quantity of excellent suits of armor, coats of mail, 
helmets, &c., &c., utterly irreproachable, lots of pic- 
turesque gipsey costumes (varied, for a wonder, and in 
that respect different from the habitual costuming of 
Italian Opera choruses), real anvils and hammers, and 
other strikingly correct properties. And,—voila tout. 

It is as “good as wheat.” On Saturday, a day 
performance of “ William Tell” was given to a tol- 
erable house. I heard the two first acts and they 
pleased me better than ever before. It seems to be 
settled that MARETZEK, with a part of the Academy 
troupe, is to proceed to Boston before long. 

Last night the “ Barber” was given by the new 
company. The house was full but not crowded. 
Considering, however, that announcement of the 
performance had only been made in the morning, 
and that a storm raged all day, the attendance was 
very satisfactory. I found nothing to change my 
opinion of the performers. Mme. De la Grange 
executed some “ Hungarian melodies” with varia- 
tions by Rossini and a Grand valse di bravura ina 
wonderful manner. Her voice was so true and clear 
as to seem more like the notes of an instrument 
than human music. She met with decided success. 
—Sig. Arpit1 was the conductor. For tomorrow 
night the last performance of Ji Trovatore is an- 
nounced, and on Thursday Lucia will be given, on 
which occasion the new tenor, Signor Mirare, will 
make his first appearance. We are also to have 
Robert before long. 

And now, before I close, I must say a few words 
as regards the Academy management. The gentle- 
men of the Committee, and especially Mr. PHaven, 
are sacrificing not a little of their time (and probably 
money) to give to our citizens opera of the first class, 
and to make it permanent in New York. Our cit- 
izens owe them a debt which cannot easily be repaid. 
I only hope and trust that they may be successful in 
the highest degree. 

I heard it computed last night that there were now 
in this city, of professional opera singers, seventeen 
prime donne, eight tenors, and nine bassos. And I 
think there are more. R. 


From MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

ApriL 28.—Your last week’s Journal brought us 
the programme of the closing concert of your Musi- 
cal Fund Society. What a pity that your musical 
people show such a lack of that energy, which is 
necessary to uphold a home institution of that kind! 
and a greater pity yet, that the necessary consequence 
appears to be a downward step in the good taste 
which has formerly spoken for itself on the pro- 
grammes of that society. Whoever prepared the bill 
of fare of that last concert, has succeeded admirably 
in serving up a strange medley of composers’ names 


to a musical audience which, if I remember correctly, 
has heretofore been accustomed mainly to classical 
programmes, at least from the Musical Fund and 
Germania Societies. 

If you had been here last evening, I think you 
would have been much pleased with the well-filled 
54th concert of the Milwaukee Musical Society, of 
which this is the programme : 


PART I. 

1. Svmphony in C major, for orchestra............ Beethoven. 
S.. Chorus foe male Vom ..i60c sc ccccccsccscceccccsons Becker. 
PART II. 

1. Overture to the opera of the Vesta/e, for orchestra,. Spontini. 

2. Chorus for male voices, with accompaniment of wind 
TOM n.0's Sac wd don svete sceccecoeses eset 7. Otto. 
8. Cantata for soprano and orchestra.............565: Mozart. 
4 Chorus and Terzetto, from the * Creation,” with 
CO Ris. 65.0 < cence cdacytdarercnseseeateceaes Haydn 


I think you could not wish for a better programme 
than this. Every number was well done. The sym- 
phony, which had been in careful rehearsal for al- 
most a month, was as correctly and effectively ren- 
dered by our well-drilled orchestra as I have heard 
it in this country, except in the concerts of the Ger- 
mania Society. The charming Andante cantabile 
was particularly well conceived, and a graceful and 
delicate execution made it very successful. Spon- 
TINI’s overture to the Vestale is a fine and beau- 
tifully worked composition, and was well played, but 
requires an orchestra of at least fifty or more to tell 
what it is intended for. The cantata for soprano 
and orchestra by Mozart, in C major, is a splendid 
affair and was excellently done by Madame Kra- 
MER, a German lady, who is possessed of a beautiful, 
voluminous and metallic mezzo-soprano. When I 
heard this composition last it was within the walls of 
a vast cathedral in Germany, and I need not remark 
that the effect there of such a composition was prob- 
ably greater than it could be in any concert room. 
The well-studicd productions of our powerful male 
chorus seldom fail to give satisfaction, and they were 
very happy in their success this evening. I need not 
add, that that chorus and Terzetto from the “ Crea- 
tion” furnished an excellent finale to the concert. 
The necessary acquaintance of the orchestra, as well 
as the chorus, with Haypn’s oratorios, secured a suc- 
cessful interpretation of this magnificent and gigantic 
composition to the audience. The lovely Terzetto, 
which was accompanied in perfect tune and with that 
expressive piano which adds so much to the beauty 
of the wood-harmony passages, contrasts magically 
with the powerfully rolling fugued chorus, which 
precedes and follows it. 

This concert has been another remunerating tri- 
umph for our excellent conductor, Hans BaLatKa, 
who never rests where it concerns the advancement 
of the true cause of the divine Art. 


Yours, VIOLINO. 
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“Tl Trovatore” in New York. 


We hate to record our impressions of the new 
opera, and would fain ascribe them to the imper- 
fect (subjective) conditions of a first hearing. But 
in all candor we have little hope that any number 
of repetitions of Jl Trovatore conld increase our 
liking of Verpi’s style of music. Once, when 
we first heard Ernani after the monotony and 
languor of a long continuance of BELLINI’s sen- 
timental sweetness, we found a certain vigor 
therein quite refreshing. But now we have the 
mannerism of Ernani over again, without its 
freshness; Ernani arias, Ernani unisons, Ernani 
chromatic climaxes,—all the Ernani characteris- 
tics, only much diluted and run into a mere habit. 





But we were surely in the minority. The peo- 





ple liked it. It was really a marvel to us, and 
discouraging in view of any progress of sound 
public taste, to witness the almost insane outbursts 
of applause which uniformly followed every aria, 
scene and effect last evening, (May 2), from that 
large and fashionable audience at the Academy. 
We could not account for it, except that every- 
body had been prepared to think that they must 
like what has been having such a run in Italy, 
and that the intensities and horrors of the plot, 
the red hot character of so much of the music, 
the frequency of dance rhythms too in the most 
serious ‘portions, and the elaborately contrived 
scenic effects fastened upon the idle imagination, 
after the manner of the intense yellow-covered 
novels, “ Mysteries of Udolfo,” and the like. 

The plot is about as far-fetched and full of vi- 
cious appetite for horrors as the plot of Rigoletto. 
Nothing but ginger and red pepper seems to suit 
the modern Italian appetite. We give it in the 
naive diction of the “ Argument” prefixed to the 
libretto. 


ARGUMENT.—The Count di Luna is deeply enamored of 
Leonora—a lady of the court. His jealous fears are 
aroused by hearing the sounds of a serenade under the 
window of Leonora. He watches nightly, and at length 
the sound is heard again, and Leonora descends from her 
chamber to the garden. In the darkness of the night she 
stumbles against the Count, and supposing him to be her 
lover, greets him tenderly. Manrico, her lover, comes 
forward, and accuses him of infidelity, but she, now re- 
cognizing both, explains the mistake. The Count is furi- 
ous, and demands the name of the intruder, and learns it 
is Manrico, one of their chief rebels, who is his rival. 
Instead of denouncing him, he defies him to single com- 
bat. They go out, and Leonora sinks to the earth in 
despair. 

Many years ago the young brother of the Count was 
supposed to be poisoned by a gipsey woman, who was dis- 
covered beside his bed. She fled, was pursued, caught, 
and burnt at the stake. Her daughter followed her, but 
strove in vain to get near her—her mother saw her, and 
implored her to revenge her. The daughter, maddened 
by the scene of her mother’s murder, stole the child of 
the Count, and though pursued, could not be found, but 
in the burning embers of the fire which consumed the 
gipsey, were discovered the half-burnt bones of a child! 

.The second act opens in the camp of the Gipsies. 
Manrico is still weak from the effects of his wounds, 
gained in his duel with the Count. Azucena, his sup- 
posed mother, relates to him the foregoing story, of which 
she was one of the chief actors, relating further, that 
when she followed her mother she had her own child in 
her arms. Returning from the horrible scene, she met 
the child of the Count—seizing him in her arms, she 
concealed herself until all had left the place—then clutch- 
ing both children—mad, frantic, she rushed to the still 
burning pile and cast the child ‘into its fiery embrace! 
Awhile she remained stunned by horror and excitement, 
but becoming calm, she turned to her own child and 
found—the son of the Count! She had sacrificed her 
own child to revenge her mother. Manrico has scarce 
recovered from his Awe a he receives information 
that his companions have taken the castle of Castellor, 
and that in the absence of the chief, he is expected to 
take charge of its defence, and that he is believed by 
Leonora to be dead, who in deep sorrow is about to take 
the veil. In spite of his painful wounds, he hurries to 
prevent it. The Count, hearing also of her intention, 
seeks the retired spot, intending to bear her away by 
force, if necessary. He meets with her, but is frustrated 
in his attempt by the appearance of Manrico, who, sup- 
ported by his friends, bears her triumphantly away to 
Castellor. 

The third act opens on the camp before Castellor. Count 
dt Luna, the chief in command, is preparing to attack 
the place, urged on by the hope of gaining Leonora—ha- 
tred to Manrico, and the thirst for glory. Azucena is 
dragged in by the soldiers, who think her a spy of the 
enemy. She is questioned by the Count, and her an- 
swers awaken the suspicion of Ferrando, a follower of 
tke Count, who recognizes her as the daughter of the 
burned Gipsey—the stealer of the child! She is threat- 
ened with death, and calls upon her son, Manrico, for 
heip. Thus the Count learns that the mother of his ene- 
my is in his power, and determines to wring his soul 
with anguish. He orders the stake to be erected in sight 
of the castle, and the Gipsey woman led forth to death. 
Manrico, who is enjoying the society of his beloved, 
even amid the stern duties of preparing for the coming 
assault, observes the whole, and, animated by a filial 
love, rushes forth with his followers to rescue his mother 
from her terrible fate. ‘ 4 

The fourth act opens in the palace of Aliaferia. Man- 
rico and his mother, confined in the same cell, are con- 
demned to death. Leonora seeks the palace, determined 
to save Manrico. She has an interview with the Count, 
and offers her hand in exchange for Manrico’s freedom. 
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The Qwunt joyfully accepts, and Leonora is permitted to 
bear him the joyful tidings. Mamnrico refuses to accept 
his freedom, and while imploringly urging him to fly, 
Leonora is seized with faintness, and informs him, that, 
determined to free him, she had promised her hand to the 
Count—that she had taken poison and was dying without 
having liberated him. As Leonora dies, the Count enters. 
Finding that he has been deceived, and Manrico still in 
his power, he bids them to bear him away and hang him, 
and they drag Manrico out. Azucena, awakened by the 
noise, asks for her son. The Count taunts her, and fival- 
ly bids her go to the window and see her son hanging! 
She rushes to the window, and looking, she exclaims— 
“ Wretch! thou hast slain thy—brother! Oh, mother, 
thou art indeed avenged!” 


There is a plot for you! To see and hear all 
that scenically and musically illustrated, must it 
not be almost as good as “ going to a hanging,” if 
one have a taste for that! And it seems to be a 
taste akin to that, to which the reigning Verdi 
school of opera feels itself chiefly called upon to 
minister. The narrative is none of the clearest; 
through the whirling, smoky atmosphere of so 
many burnings alive, you discern things with that 
vagueness that is necessary to enhance the mys- 
tery and horror of the story to the pitch required. 
Stripped of the music it is certainly not pleasant 
reading, and we have only introduced it as a cu- 
rious record of the length to which the New 
School carries it in this direction. The office of 
music might be two-fold in connection with such 
a plot: first to soften and harmonize it, on the 
supposition that it is a painful truth necessary to 
be told; or secondly to intensify and vivify it, on 
the supposition that it is an imaginary feast of 
horrors got up with malice prepense to stimulate 
a jaded appetite. The latter supposition happens 
here to be the true one; the librettist was pur- 
posely sent a great way off into dark times to get 
a theme sufficiently barbarous and bloody; and 
Mr. Verdi is the man who uses music to make all 
things as intense as possible, to keep our nerves 
on the strain and force us continually, as it were, 
to look right into the blazing sun of his unisono, 
deprived of the rich tempered light of harmony. 
Of course here is opportunity for some strong 
musical and dramatic effects, and Verdi has im- 
proved it cleverly after his manner. Terror and 
mystery and cruelty, revenge and jealousy, these 
are the passional key-notes of the greater portion 
of the music. These, as in a sort of Witches’ 
Sabbath, waltz and polk and spin before you 
with an agonized intensity ; and if there be a few 
religious and a few love strains here and there, 
it is but to complete the medley and make it the 
more piquant, as we see one or two fresh maiden 
forms amid the skeletons and hags in pictures of 
the aforesaid Sabbath. The title J/ Trovatore, or 
“The Troubadour,” as posted in big letters at the 
corners of the streets, suggests something more 
romantically sweet; but really there is very little 
of the Troubadour about it ;—nothing in fact but 
one little serenade, as we shall see. 

There is no overture, but with three ominous 
rolls of the drums the curtain rises upon the en- 
trance-hall of the Count di Luna’s palace (in 
Spain). Time near midnight. His body guard 
are watching, rather somnolently, while the love- 
sick Count is out on the balcony watching the 
window of the lady Leonora, jealous of the Trou- 
badour who serenades her nightly. To keep 
them awake, and to acquaint us with the antece- 
dents of the plot, Ferrando, their captain, sings 
them the story of the child poisoning and the 
gipsy burning, as above, which the soldiers in 
ejaculatory chorus receive with all becoming 
starts and signs of horror, getting terribly wrought 
up and frightened as the clock strikes twelve. It 





reminds one of the “Phantom chorus” in the 
Sonnambula, but it is lurid and unnatural compar- 
ed with that. Sig. Rocco is the Ferrando and 
sings and acts the tragedy in true buffo style ; shut 
your eyes and you can fancy the little man stuffed 
out again as “Don Pasquale.” It certainly re- 
lieved the horrors and saved us from imagining 
them too real! Next we have a clouded moon- 
light scene in the gardens of the palace. Leo- 
nora (STEFFANONE) comes out with her maid 
and sings the confession of her love for the mys- 
terious knight (Manrico, the troubadour), in a 
rather pleasing and Ernani-like Andante, follow- 
ed by an Allegro in which her love: intoxication 
riots (or tortures itself) in a very grotesque sort 
of bravura. Very Verdi-ish. They go in and 
now comes the Count (baritone, Sig. AMopDIO), 
who pours out his love to the night air, and is 
about to make bold to go in to Leonora, when he 
is stung to madness by the pretty serenade of the 
Troubadour: Deserto sulla terra, a song which 
revealed a true and pleasing quality of tenor on 
the part of Sig. BrigNowt, who has something of 
the robustness of BENEDETTI and something of 
the elasticity of Mario, though not to be named 
with the latter as an artist. The rest is told in 
the “ Argument.” The challenge scene affords 
an effective finale for the act, in a Trio, wherein 
the soprano and tenor sing a great deal in unison, 
and listening to the music simply you can fancy 
you are hearing one of those highly wrought 
finales fo an orchestra quadrille. Steffanone 
labors under a continued hoarseness, and the im- 
passioned richness of her singing was somewhat 
impaired by getting out of tune. Amodio, too, 
was seldom absolutely true in pitch, though he 
possesses a clear and telling baritone, and fair 
execution, and sang and acted with a sort of im- 
petus which of itself sufficed to bring the house 
down after every climax. 

The Second Act, or Part, called La Gitana, is 
the most interesting, musically and_scenically. 
First we have the Gipsies in their wild retreat 
among the mountains of Biscay, the scene sloping 
off to the back of the stage, to the blue ocean in 
the distance. The motley groups are polishing 
their weapons, forging, cooking, and so forth, and 
the Act opens with the famous “ Anvil Chorus” 
(strange trade for gipsies), an effect so taking 
with the many that it had to be repeated. The 
clinking accompaniment was pretty enough, but 
itis no new trick, AUBER having already em- 
ployed it in his “ Crown Diamonds” and another 
of his sparkling operettas. Seated by the fire in 
the centre are Manrico, and the gipsy Azucena, 
his supposed mother (a picturesque mezzo-soprano 
role) whose brain seems always whirling with the 
whirling image of the flames that consumed her 
mother at the stake; witness the first melody she 
sings: Stride la vampa, which has a wild, three- 
eight waltz rhythm, and whose motive recurs sey- 
eral times in voice or orchestra in the after 
scenes. This is perhaps the most novel and 
striking melody in the opera. The other gipsies 
go off down the mountain, descending to the 
back of the stage (a fine scenic effect which we 


do not remember before to have seen), leaving’ 


mother and son alone. They go off “to the 
accompaniment of the China-tratto-tratto” (/), as 
the translator of the libretto ingeniously renders 
the words: git per la china tratto tratto (literally : 
down the declivity gradually.) Naturally enough 
the translator, at a loss in his Italian, and filled 





with the general character of the music, resolved 
every doubt into some dance form or other, 
known or imaginary; we wish him joy of the 
“China tratto-tratto;” this down-hill dance is 
apropos to the last opera of Verdi, and when it 
gets a little better known in fashionable circles 
will eclipse Polka and Schottische! With many 
a wild and crazy start the gipsy mutters revenge 


‘in the ear of Manrico, and proceeds in strongly 


colored dialogue to tell to him the fearful tale, 
already told in the first Act—The next scene, in 
which Leonora is about to take the veil, and in 
which we have first a tender love solo by the 
Count, interrupted by snatches of chorus from 
his soldiers who are watching to bear Leonora 
off, then some religious strains within, the ap- 
pearance of Leonora with the nuns, the attempt 
to seize her, the sudden entrance of Manrico, 
whom she, whom all had supposed dead,—these 
all blending in an exciting musical climax—is 
perhaps the most imposing in the opera. But it 
ends in mere hurried recitative. 

Part IIL. has two scenes. First, the camp of 
the Count, about to beseige Castellor, which gave 
room for fine scenic display, tents, battering 
rams, catepults and all the muniments of war in 
the middle ages, in which we have martial cho- 
ruses, and the wild shrieks of Azucena, dragged 
in as a spy and condemned to the stake. .Signo- 
rina VESTVALI, we forgot to say, makes quite a 
young and splendid looking gipsey mother. We 
regretted that the clumsy gipsey toggery covered 
up the large and noble form, which we had heard 
so much about. Yet she looked the part very 
picturesquely. Her acting was intense enough, 
but too much limited to one stereotyped set of 
starts and spasms, and her singing, with a voice 
fresh and pleasing, and of moderate power, was 
fair, except that she occasionally, like nearly all 
the rest, sang out of tune.—The second is a love 
scene between the Troubadour and Leonora in 
the castle. Their duet (not without beauty) was 
strikingly suggestive of the duet in Ernani, es- 
pecially in the peculiar style of the accompani- 
ment. These sweets are rudely interrupted by 
the sight of what is passing outside of the win- 
dow, and the rush to rescue, in which Manrico is 
supposed to be overpowered and captured. 

Act IV. reminds one of the last scene in La 
Favorita. A death bell is tolling; Leonora, 
wrapped in a mantle, sings at the foot of the 
round tower in which her lover is imprisoned} | 
strains of the Miserere are heard from within, 
amid which rise the clear tenor tones of the pri- 
soner’s soliloquy. A duet follows between Leo- 
nora and the Count: “one of those hurried, 
breathless compositions in which Verdi delights, 
that seem as if written to the gallop of a furious 
charger.” Of the effective agonies of the last 
scene within the prison, one who knows Verdi’s 
ways may judge well enough from the “ Argu- 
ment” above. 

And so, from horrible prelude to horrible catas- 
trophe, the tragedy has gone on unfolding through 
four acts, to end as it begun, with poison, and the 
gallows and the stake. All for the glory of brass 
instruments and lungs, and because natural exhi- 
bitions of human life and passion could not be 
deemed effective enough for this modern and ad- 
vanced age of Art! 

Had we been hearing Verdi for the first time, 
or had thé peculiar powers and excellencies of 
his music not been so familiar, we should have 
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taken pains here to point them out. They are 
well known; and it is not denied that they exist, 
sometimes in a higher degree even than before, in 
Il Trovatore. But we find nothing that is new in 
kind, nothing that shows progress; above all, no 
signs of a more true and wholesome tendency, 
but only a hardened habit in the old false way ;— 
the way of substituting strong, glaring, and intense 
effects, at whatsoever cost of theme and treat- 
ment, for the real inspirations of sincere human 
life and feeling. Whatever power, whatever 
beauty, whatever brilliancy it may possess, this 
never strikes you as sincere music. These are 
not the natural tones and melodies of human 
loves and griefs, and joys and longings, clothed | 
in nature’s sympathetic harmony. ~ These are 
bold, artificial onslaughts upon your supposed 
jaded and blasés sympathies and sensibilities, as 
if to treat vou with the rare novelty of an emo- 
tion! or rather, a sensation. Expressive music 
must give way to pungent music. Nothing but 
spice and red pepper can excite the palate. 
When in Art it comes to this, are we not very 
near the expiring stages? If this be the logical 
and necessary result of the unfolding genius of 
Italian Opera, then what more can there be to 
hope from the Italian Opera except the end? 
Such fiery, lurid, overstrained intensity in music 
indicates a half burned out state. Have you 
watched with swelling heart the growing, chang- 
ing miracle of one of our superb autumn sunsets ? 
There comes a moment when the rich and won- 
drous beauty of the clouds all melts into one uni- 
form, hotly glowing, brilliant, brassy color, as if 
their glory had burned down to coal ; it is splen- 
did, it is wonderful, but it is the last phase of 
light and brilliancy before all fades into cold ashy 
grey, and sense of night and nothingness, urtil 
the resurrection of anotherday. That often sadly 
experienced spectacle would somehow keep com- 
ing back to us as the type and analogue in nature 
of this hyper-intense Verdi phase of lyric Art. 
We welcomed it for a brief while once, when we 
had been having nothing but the tender senti- 
ment and sweets of poor Betirnt and of Dont- 
ZETTI. Gladly now do we go back to them, 
(they at least give you something natural, and 
dare sometimes to deal with near and common 
subjects) ;—thrice gladly to Rossrn1, though he 
be not by any means the deepest of tone-poets. 
But in the lightest musical comedy, wedded, it 
may be, with the broadest farce, there is more 
true musical inspiration and refreshment, more 
that is humanizing and refining, more that may 
lift one into the ideal and pure atmosphere of 
Art, than in these highly spiced servings-up of 
far-fetched tragical and monstrous subjects, these 
lyric tragedies which now delight all the towns of 
Italy ; each in turn having its long run, like an 
epidemic, so that. for a year or two past nothing 
could be heard in any theatre but J/ Trovatore, 
and each young debutante might pine in vain for 
a scrittura, unless she would take the réle of gip- 
sy queen, or Leonora,—standing name for ope- 
ratic heroines who seek out their iovers in cloisters 
or in prisons. 

Of the artistic scene painting by ALLEGR1 and 
the whole mise en scéne of Il Trovatore at the 
Academy, we cannot speak enough in praise. 
But this has been happily referred to in the arti- 
cle from the Evening Post copied in our columns 
last week, an article with which we wish we could 
agree in all respects. The relative importance 
of the music and this fine stage effect is but too 
truly estimated in the witty and somewhat wicked 
extract given by our New York correspondent in 
another column. 


Madame De Lagrange. 

We had the pleasure last week in New York of lis- 
tening to this famous vocalist, both in private and in 
public rehearsal at Niblo’s. Our columns have al- 
ready, nearly three years since, presented an account 
of her career, with extracts from the opinions of 


European critics at a time when she was exciting pe- 
culiar attention. All gave her credit for extraordi- 
nary compass of voice, and for a perfection of bra- 
vura execution only equalled by the best instrumental 
Virtuosi; all spoke of her beauty and distinguished 








elegance of manner; but some declared her voice 
thin and worn, and her singing simply the ne plus ultra 
of a soulless mechanism ; while others spoke of her 
rich tones and recognized in her the higher gift of 
expression and of a dramatie-talent which had made 
her uniformly successful in such various rdles as 
Desdemona, Alice, Isabella, Lucia, Rosina, Fides, 
&e., &e. 

From all this, making allowance for the tendency 
to over-praise, we had gathered somehow the impres- 
sion that Madame the Baroness ANNA De La- 
GRANGE must be a wonderful sort of walking musi- 
cal box. We confess toa very agreeable disappoint- 
ment on Thursday morning of last week, when we 
found ourselves about the only outsider in the audi- 
torium of Niblo’s theatre, and as it were an invisible 
witness of the first free-and-easy rehearsal of the 
“ Barber :”—and never were Rossini’s gushing melo- 
dies more exquisitely refreshing than they were that 
morning after sleeping upon Z/ Trovatore. We saw 
the lady at her ease, in morning costume, a fresh, 
frank, sociable, good-natured looking person, of 
about thirty, tall and elegant in figure, with fine 
head and features, and altogether lady-like in bear- 
ing. Then she went but lightly through the music 
of Rosina, but perfectly electrified the orchestra and 
bystanders, not to stay the witness in the corner, by 
her wonderful vocalization of the instrumental piece 
she introduces in the Music Lesson. 

On Friday evening we had the whole more per- 
fectly. It was one of those curious scenes which one 
learned not to wonder at in the Sontag times ; every- 
body had been invited to come freely; the press, the 
musical profession, the amateurs and their friends, — 
whether the clergy too we did not hear ;—in short 
the public appetite was to be piqued and an impres- 
sion made; for the Lagrange, however known in 
Europe, had been little talked of here. The rehearsal 
was a full opera performance, singers, chorus, orches- 
tra, scenery,—everything except dresses. 

Of Mme. Lagrange then we may say that we 
were in the first place charmed by the freshness, 
richness, bird-like purity and clearness of her voice, 
almost throughout its extraordinary compass, from 
the low contralto A to the F or G flat inalt. It is 
to be sure nowhere very powerful, not a great voice, 
like Mme. GoipscumiptT’s, but rather of the class 
called mezzu carattere ; yet fully suited to the music 
of Rosina. Her low tones are rich and reedy, and 
her very highest, as used in the instrumental piece 
aforesaid, (a Hungarian melody with variations), 
are real bond fide and expressive tones. We do not 
remember that she sustained a very high note long, 
but ran lightly through them in flute-passages of mar- 
vellous exactness and rapidity. Her staccato varia- 
tions in light, rapid arpeggi; her leaps out of one 
octave into another through all the wide intervals 
with unerring certainty, her trills, fioriture, and all 
sorts of tours de force, were something more than we 
have been wont to credit to the voice. They were 
like the feats of violinists and pianists.geWe have 
had wonderful florid vocal execution before, in CrntT1 
DamoreEAv, in Lasorpe, in Miss Louisa Pyne, 
in Sontac; but this surpassed them all, and had an 
interesting individuality about it. We were most 
reminded of Jenny Linp when she indulged in the 
same sort of thing; it even surpassed that perhaps ; 
but Jenny Lind was so much more besides all that ! 

How much more Mme. Lagrange may be, how 
great in point of dramatic power, expression, soul, 
we cannot tell until we hear her in some other part, 
some other music. But we are sure she makes one 
of the most charming of Rosinas. 

Sig. More xt, the new baritone, was Figaro. His 
musical and penetrating voice, and truly artistic exe- 
cution grew upon us continually. He has not the 
power of Bapratti. The orchestra, under Sig. Ar- 
DITI, numbered some fifty performers, among whom 
it was pleasant to see our old friend BERGMANN at 
the violoncello, and rendered the delicious music 
very finely. 





Opera.—The two Opera companies in New York have 
coalesced under the auspices of the Academy. That gives them 
forces to spare, and arrangements are already making to give 
us the Marerzexk and Sterranone party here in Boston next 
week. We trust they will begin with ‘ William Tell.” 


(G> The Mostca Gazerre, as its publishers, the Messrs. 
Mason Brothers announce, is henceforth to be merged in their 
older, well-established, semi-monthly paper, the Musical Re- 
view, uniting the popular features which have made the latter 
so successful, with the artistic character of the former. We 
are sorry to miss the Gazette: for six months it has done 

service in the cause of true Art. The articles of its prin- 
cipal editor, Mr. THEopore HaGen, from Germany, have been 
very valuable and timely. We are glad to learn that he will 
continue to write for the Review, which will also retain the 
able correspondents of the Gazette. 


——_ 





(G>Notices of the Pyne concert and many other things, are 
unavoidably crowded out. Also some advertisements. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. | 
THE... 


PYNE AND HARRISON 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 
A GRAND CONCERT. 


This (Saturday) Afternoon, May 12th, 
Commencing at 3 o’clock, precisely, 


When an entire new Programme will be given. 





MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE'S 
LAST GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
Will take place on THURSDAY EVENING, May 17, at the 
fMessrs. Chickering’s Saloon, Masonic Temple, 


On which oceasion she will be assisted by 


Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH, Vocalist, and the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB. 





The Grand Trio in G minor, Mendelesohn—The Fugue in A 
minor, Bach — The Concertstiick, Weber — A Quartette in D 
minor, Haydn—Andante favori, Beethoven—Ecce Panis, Cher- 
ubini—Canzonette, Haydn—will be presented. 

To commence at 7% o’clock. 

(G»Tickets to be had at all the principal music stores, and 
at the door on the evening of the concert. 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


Pianist, Organist and Birector of Music 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Tuzopore ParKER’s Society,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
Residence, 13 Avery Street. 


D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in som 
e church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass® 
Rer $ 1, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willeox, Esqs 


FREE SCHOOL IN MUSIC FOR BOYS. 


IHE undersigned, Organist at the Church of the Advent, 
proposes, with the sanction and under the direction of the 
Committee appointed for that purpose, to undertake and carry 
out a full system of Ecclesiastical Music. He is authorized to 
establish and maintain a double choir of Boys (as trebles), 
with adult tenors and basses. In furtherance of this object, 
a FREE SCHOOL in Music is to be instituted and carried on 
under his direction. Any boy possessing a treble voice, 
with a natural aptitude in music, may apply for admission, 
provided he is not above 13 years of age. The appointments 
for lessons and rehearsals will be so arranged as not to interfere 
with the regular city school hours. Each boy, during the first 
year of membership, shall receive, in addition to a thorough 
course of musical training, a gratuity of ten dollars. During 
the second, and each succeeding year of membership, he shall 
receive a stipend of thirty dollars. Parents, having sons de- 
sirous of admission, may obtain full particulars,.on making 
personal application to the undersigned, on any day between 


the hours of 12 and 2 P. M. 
HENRY 8. CUTLER, 
Basement Room of the Church of the Advent, Green St. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smparters ant Publishers of Austr, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
(G~AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 
OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Revere House. Terms :— r quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $380 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


Nelly Clyde, 


NEW ETHIOPIAN MELODY, Solo and Chorus, for the 
Piano-Forte. By Ep. F. Hurcainson. 25 cts. net. 


Published by MEYER & TRETBAR, Burrato,N. Y. 


L. O. EMERSON, 

Geacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

F x 12 , oY 
































Church......R Pl. 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 


F. Fe MULLER, 

DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education y, &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 





Music Room under the 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
LLY CLYDE, Ethiopian Melody, by Ep. F. 


HUTCHINBON,. ...--sseeeeeee cecccccccceece ses ad Cts. net. 
JACK AND PEGGY POLKA, by HenzoG,........25 cts. net. 
BERTHA-REDOWA, by HERZ0G,.......-.+++++++-25 cts. net, 


MEYER & TRETBAR, Borraw, N.Y. 
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OURNAL OF MUSIC. 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT Pete, A. B. 
DvuRaND, President of the N :tional Academy of Design, DANIEL 
Hunrixcton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LoNGreLLow, BayArp TayLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Bercuer, Rev. Samuet Osooon, Rev. H. W. Bettows, Hon. 
CaARLes Sumvyer, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Greenoven, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Christian Inquirer. 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thus far per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
laded in a double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinctness. They carry metal We are 
much impressed with the seriousness and instructive aim of 
the editorial columns. Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article always aims. The writer has 
a real, we!l-considered, distinct, and decisive thought to con- 
vey to bis readers’ minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration—a poor victory—but in leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission—to purge and 
soberize the style of our journalizing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general. The heated, gaseous, and scintillating 
style of our public press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
froshing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tar Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


Cc. EH. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 





w.wJs. ©. Son, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a naturai defectiveness: when, 
with a fraetional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with muck 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered com parative- 
ly beautiful 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practical examination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

“ Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Pankerson in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 


GEO. J. WEBB. 
Bosron, Ocr. 7, 1854.” 
(G> Terms, $50 per quarter. 





B. D. ALLEN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


; Letters directed care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
ngton Street. 
EPERENOES ~-Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, I. I. Harwood, Esqs. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIiI:5, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 





SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 





MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 
(TENORE,) . 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


No. 6 Tyler St. Terms $50 per quarter. 





EW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Veice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


EGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 
Rererences—K. KE. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 








G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Bepot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 


19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 





IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is ackfowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published. ——Price Three Dollars. 

(> Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEER, 
VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury Sept 9 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








_MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
_ attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from LOWELL 
Mason, Wm. B. Brapsury, Georce F. Koot, L. H. SourHaRD, 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

(G>The opinions of theabove gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor.of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 

* Oct28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 








WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


"+--+ constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Musie received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

Aug26 


(> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. 
CARD.—Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
&e. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 








A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 ScHuoon Sr. Boston. 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 

There is no better musical critic in the country than John 
8. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to express what 
they have to say about music in a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned in 
music, and to delizht its lovers. We commend his journal 
unreservedly to our musical friends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musical events, extracting 
from each its significance, varying its critical notices of music 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most interesting 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript. 

Wherever there is a piano-forte, this Journal ought to be 
lying on it. 

From the Boston Atlas, 

We need just such a paper. One which is subservient to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial interests. One which tells truly what is good and what 
is bad, in the honest convictions of the writer Mr. Dwight 
unites more qualifications to hold the judge’s chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted His genial 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him familiar 
with, and an appreciator of, their noble works. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ..........+..+5 en 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do do each subsequent. ...# 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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